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A Song? of Christmas 

Pont Riley 

The study door slammed shut. With a sigh the young man standing 
behind the desk let his massive frame sink slowly into his chair. How he 
hated scenes—especially with people who would not acknowledge the 
right of other people to have differing opinions. And unfortunately Mrs. 
Allen was one of those people. She had come storming into his study 
demanding that he retract a statement he had made in a sermon concern¬ 
ing reconstruction in the South. 

“My dear Mr. Brooks/’ she had said. “I cannot understand why or 
how you can say that we should be merciful toward the South. Why it s 
not been three years since those horrible rebels stopped their slaughter. 
And you say show them mercy! Do you or do you not believe in the cause 
for which our brave men fought and died? Answer me. 

In vain he had tried to explain that he preached only one doctrine the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. It didn t matter w’ho 
they w r ere—Free or Slave. Northerner or Southerner. Certainly he had 
preached against slavery during the war. but that did not mean that the 
Southerners should continue to suffer. They were God s children too. But it 
had been futile. Mrs. Allen was furious when she left, and she would 
stay furious until she got her way. 

Phillips Brooks sighed again. Why. oh why did there have to be people 
like Mrs. Allen! He stood up and thoughtfully walked to the window. 
It was snowing outside. The small delicate flakes drifted softly to the 
ground, making no sound as they fell. The whole w'orld would soon be 
white and still and calm. This thought pleased him. Calm and still like 
his soul had been that Christmas he had spent in Bethlehem. Had it been 
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only last year? It was unbelievable how quickly time passed. Why. it 
would soon be Christmas again. Christmas . . . Christmas . . . and his 
thoughts began to wander again—sometimes to the Christmases of his 
childhood in Boston, or again to those spent with his nieces and nephews 
in recent years. And now in a couple of weeks it would be Christmas 
again. With a sudden start he realized that he still had his Christmas ser¬ 
mon to prepare. 

The clock on the mantlepiece chimed five o’clock. Phillips Brooks 
walked hack to his desk and began to straighten his papers in preparation 
for going home. His motions were purely mechanical, for his mind was 
elsewhere. It was back in Bethlehem where he had stood on the hill looking 
down on the quiet, peaceful, little town. Overhead the stars had been shin¬ 
ing brighter and clearer than he had ever seen them. A sense of wonder 
and awe had swept over him as the true meaning of the wonderful Christ¬ 
mas message came to him. Never would he forget that moment! It was 
as if ... as if .. . Quite breathlessly Phillips Brooks reached for his pen 
and some paper. He would write a song—a song for Christmas. The 
thought thrilled him. but what his song would say thrilled him even more. 
He wrote feverishly for an hour, and when he had finished, he smiled in 
triumph. Not even Mrs. Allen could destroy the truth and joy in his song. 

Phillips Brooks walked quickly through the still-falling snow to the 
house of the church organist. “Mr. Redner,” he exclaimed after he had 
shaken the snow from his coat. “I have written a song—a Christmas song. 
Would you read it, and perhaps set it to music? I was thinking about 
letting the Sunday School sing it if you think it’s good enough. I rather 
think it belongs to children . 99 

Mr. Redner read the song and then smiled. “Sure/' he said, 4 TI! write 
the music. I’ll write it now.” For three hours Phillips Brooks paced the 
floor while Mr. Redner carefully picked out a tune on the piano. At last 
he was through. Listen, he said. ‘‘I’ll play it through for you. so you 
can see if you like it or not.” 

Phillips Brooks did like it, and so did his Sunday School, and so have 
countless Sunday Schools since that day. For his song—his song of Christ¬ 
mas has made us feel as he did when he stood on that faraway hill and 

O little town of Bethlehem. 

How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 
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For Christ is born of Mary. 

And gathered all above. 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 

O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 

And praises sing to God the King. 

And peace to men on earth . 

How silently, how silently. 

The wondrous gift is given! 

So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 

No ear may hear His coming. 

But in this world of sin. 

Where meek souls will receive him. still 
The dear Christ enters in. 

O holy Child of Bethlehem! 

Descend to us. we pray; 

Cast out our sin and enter in. 

Be born in us today. 

We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 

O come to us. abide with us. 

Our Lord Emmanuel! 


What's the Use? 

Oh dear God. what's the use? 

What is it for? Is this the end? 

Or is there moref 

And deep within you knew there's more. 

For in our shallow, finite minds 

We could not even dream of more 

Were not there power beyond to plant that thought. 

Or is there more f 

And to each man—in his own way — 

The answer comes. 

By Joan Shapiro 



Good Luck Ramon 


By Margaret Reitz 


Ramon’s reputation as a hard and reliable yard worker spread through 
our neighborhood, so Daddy asked him to do some weeding one Saturday 
afternoon. Ramon was my age, but since he went to a diffeernt high school 
in town, I had never met him. 

I went outside to hang some washing, and slyly noticed, through the 
rows of towels, his good-looking build and honest face. Naturally. I opened 
a conversation and introduced myself. I probably asked him something 
about his football team that season. When we discovered we were both 
juniors in school, and that we got along so well, a friendship formed 
that was unique for both of us. It wasn’t a dating relationship: there were 
several reasons against that. 

One circumstance that made our friendship unusual was that Ramon’s 
family and friends were much poorer than my middle-income family. But 
he wasn’t the stereotyped poor-boy. Ramon was intelligent, he had good 
speech, and an easy sense of humor. I wanted to be democratic, and per¬ 
haps he appreciated the gesture. Yet further, we wanted to understand 
each other s backgrounds and ideas about life. The confidences and advice 
we traded limited our small clique from any third person. 

Over the past two years I w r ould occasionally stop by a yard where 
Ramon was edging the grass, and pass the time of day. Graduation time 
arrived, and all the neighbors contributed a check toward Ramon’s college 
expenses. He had worked at various jobs through high school, helping 
to relieve the coming burden on his family’s purse: yard boy. waiter at 
the University Cafeteria, repairman for Singer Sewing Machines. All the 
while, he was a valuable member of the football and baseball team at his 
school. He told me he had missed many school activities due to this per¬ 
sistence in getting a college education. 

hi^ R am°n. what do you plan to major in at the university?” I asked 

I wsh you could hear his slow, gentle drawl. “There’s a co se called 
A I roblcm in Democracy' Ah want to take.” 

But how will you make your living?” 

1 prob bly teach high school, and have a cahpentry shop at night." 

Such is the plight of the school teacher. 
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He came over just before graduation, and we caught up on each other’s 
last two whirlwind months. We talked about his girl and my boy friend, 
about “swing" and bop. and we compared our school proms and senior 
banquets. 

I asked him if he’d been elected one of his class’ superlatives. 

“Yeah." he said modestly. “Ah am the quietest— in class, the best 
rounded puhsonality. and the most populah.” 

I congratulated him on getting three “mosts . and teased him about 
being so meek in class. 

“Ah’m not shy. but Ah figuh it's a good idea to stay quiet in the class¬ 
room." 

There was nothing anemic about Ramon. He was all boy. and every¬ 
thing a girl liked. Yet he did have a gentleness and affability that no boy 
in my crowd possessed, and that is why he attracted me. 

Summer jobs kept us from our visits, but he thoughtfully came over 
just before I left for college. He said he wanted to wish me good luck 
for school, because we might not ever get together again. 

“What do you mean? At Christmas and other vacations we can talk 
over college and everything.’’ I said. 

“No. this week Ah decided to join the Ahmy. Ah want to get that 
ovah with." 

I was disappointed that he wasn’t going to school right away, but I 
said. “Well, good luck to you. And don’t let the Army pull you down 
in your ideals and ambitions. It sometimes does. 

He grinned. “You know it’s not in me to do that. And when Ah get 
out. Ah’ll be a nicah guy than when Ah went in! 

I wanted to satisfy myself that he hadn’t given up college. “Then, is 
it your idea to go to school on the G. I. Bill, after the Army stretch 

He reassured me. “Yes. and then it won’t be such a strain on my fam’ly. 
And Ah’ll be able to choose a better school, out-of-state.’ His eyes were 
looking over the horizon of Army duty, into the future. Maybe Tus 
keegee. or Howard University in Atlanta . . . 

Yes. good luck. Ramon. You are capable of doing great things for your 
Negro race. 



Georgia Winter 

By Joan Shapiro 


Late fall has held its spell far overtime, but now it’s gone. The new 
neat green of spring has not yet come. So winter’s snow should be here. 

This is the South. Here winter comes, not with soft .snow-smoothness, 
but with rain, leaden rain. Silent, shallow pools drink in the drops till 
deep dark puddles form. 

The sun shivers, shakes its clouds, and shimmers high in dark, slush¬ 
like skies. Its dulled gold glint gives light but it does not warm the win¬ 
ter’s wetness. 

The rolling Georgia countryside slopes toward the shanty door. Red. 
lipstick red. bruises the grey-brown painting that winter has drawn to 
match the slate-shade slanted roofs. 

The red takes form against the dirt deep porch. It is the toystore red 
of a child s shiny car: new, amid the old time-tortured furniture. 

Red relief shatters winter’s drabness. The winter sun has gathered 
warmth from the little red car on the cabin porch. 


Tropic Christmas 

/ think of Christmas ’neath a southern sky 
Where palms their branches dark against the light. 
Like wings that hover low this holy night. 

Breathe with a gentle tone a lullaby. 

Through ocean sand the wisemen seek his cave. 

And fisherfolk leave nets to kneel before 
His humble bed beside the windswept shore. 

His natal star hangs low above the wave. 

No cattle stall or leaflet, snow-clad tree. 

I find his manger sheltered in the brakes; 

Dark sea anemone his cradle makes. 

And carols rise above the noisy sea. 

Ann Godwin 
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I lie T. ower 


By Bet tie Willson 

That summer. John and 1 took the children to the island. We wouldn t 
have gone at all if my Aunt Ellen hadn’t insisted that we escape the heat 
of the city and spend the summer months in her neglected beach cottage. 
So. despite the inconvenience of John’s commuting every weekend and 
my disquiet concerning the whole project, we broke the news to the chil¬ 
dren and I went down two days early to salvage what was left of the 
torn window screen and the broken front porch. 

I tried to define my complete lack of enthusiasm about the island and 
finally gave up completely, attributing it to my own imagination. If there 
were a reason, it would turn up the minute 1 got there. But, it didn t. 
That first month was wonderful. 

Julie, her long, brown hair whipping about her elfish face, sat for 
hours making turreted castles in the sand, her lips moving in imaginary 
conversations between a knight and his lady. She was kindly tolerant o 
Robin, who teased her constantly, running around her in circles, until he 
realized that he was pointedly ignored, and darted away in search of an¬ 
other sea urchin or a piece of drift wood. John lay on the sand near Julie, 
basking in the warmth be had missed so much all winter, and he laughed 
deeply and often. I sat and watched them—content in the happiness of 
those I loved best. And then—Julie discovered the tower. 

On a Monday afternoon in mid-July. I baked a batch of cookies and 
lay down to take a nap. When I waked, the rays of a sullen afternoon 
sun were streaming through the window. My clothes were damp wit 
perspiration and my mouth felt dry. I sat up slowly and went into t e 
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kitchen to drink a glass of milk, and then I went in to wake Robin and 
Julie. 

The door to Julie’s room was open and her bed had not been slept in. 
She was nowhere in the house. I went to Robin s room and asked him 
where Julie was. 

“Down the beach a ways.” he mumbled into his pillow. “At least she 
was when I left.” 

4 ‘Well. she hasn’t come back yet.” I said with a frown. 

”She said she was coming.” 

“It’s almost dinner time. How about going after her for me?” 

“Aw. gee. Mom,” he began, and propped himself up on his elbow. 
“She’ll get mad at me if I go.” 

“Why should she?” 

“Aw. gee,” he said, poking his finger at a tear in the bedspread. “This 
morning we found this cove, see? And we were playin’ and actin’ up and 
then Julie found this rope in an old shack near the jetty an* that’s when 
she told me to go home.” 

“She what?” 

“She told me to go home. She stood there and said. ‘You go home. 
Robin Stuart, and leave me alone!' and then she said it again. ‘You go 
home,’ she said.” 

“What had you done. Robin?” 

Nothin . Mom. he answered earnestly. “I hadn’t done a thing. Hon¬ 
est.” 


I reached over and smoothed his damp hair. 

Well, you just go get her anyway.” I said finally. 

Aw, gee. She 11 be mad as everything. I’ve never seen her so mad it 
nothin before.” He got up and started slowly toward the door. 

“And tell her to hurry,” I called after him. 

I went into the kitchen to start supper, but I couldn’t find the unopened 
box of paper napkins. Dragging a chair over to the shelf. I climbed up 
on it to investigate. 

W U n ^ C a k° ut Julie. She never lost her temper over trivialities. 

^° nC cou ld have found an old shack and a 

ca J a cove » Robin had said. I could only remember one cove along 
t iis side of the island and that was the one where we had played so much 
the summer ... 

And then—I knew. 

1 gasped in surprise and climbed unsteadily down from the chair, sit- 
ung down weakly on the floor. My hands shook violently as-first. re- 
membrance-and then revulsion and horror swept over me 

awkward h3PPenfd the r™ 1 Was twe,v ' »nd as gangly and gracefully* 
avs kward as a young colt. We had kept away from the cove because mother 
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had forbidden us to go near it and. perhaps we might never have dis¬ 
obeyed her if it hadn’t been for Rosanne. 

Rosanne lived with her aunt and uncle in the cottage next to ours. I 
sec her quite vividly—dancing like a sunbeam on the beach—her long hair 
flowing like wisps of yellow chiffon about her smooth, brown shoul¬ 
ders as she laughed that throaty, special laugh that was all her own and 
said to me. “Come along, enfant, and I’ll show you my butterfly collec 
tion.” 

She must have been fifteen then and. already she wielded effectively 
a charm which was unlike any other that 1 had ever known. I went to 
see her often and she was always delightful. She was like no one else in 
the world and everything she touched turned to magic. She allowed me 
to go shell hunting with her one day, and. on a dare. 1 followed behind 
her as she led the way to the forbidden cove. 

"Do you really think we should? I called after her hesitantly. 

She looked back over her shoulder and laughed softly and. without a 
word, darted around the little promontory that concealed the cove from 
the rest of the beach. 

I stood there for a moment, quivering with excitement and fear and 
then I raced to catch up with her. almost bumping into her as 1 rounded 
the bend. She was standing perfectly still as though she had been struck 
dead in her tracks. 

"What is it. Rosanne?” I asked breathlessly and. following her fasci¬ 
nated gaze. I looked up the rolling dune and saw—for the first time—the 
tower. 

The sight of it—alone and shining—blinded me for a moment. It was 
like a long, delicate finger pointing into the blue sky—shimmering and 
gleaming in the sunlight. I remember that it hurt to breathe. For an in 
stant. I stood beside a fairy castle and heard music, and the thud of horses 
hooves and the creak of carriage wheels. The moment was intense and 
painful. Then the sun slipped behind a cloud and 1 saw the tower as it 
really was—the last fragment of an old stone garrison, bleached grey bv 
the sea and the rain. I felt as though I were standing beside the rums of 
a fine old house of which nothing remained but ashes and the ghostly 

sentinel of a blackened chimney. I shivered. 

“Let’s go!” Rosanne said sharply, and she whirled and ran back toward 

the cottages. 

After that, Rosanne went to the cove often. At the beginning, she et 
me go with her but. later she went alone. While 1 played with the seaweet 
and tiny shells at the water’s edge. Rosanne would climb the dune to the 
tower and study it as though it were an enemy to be conquered. She wou 
walk around it slowly, inspecting each block as far up as she could reac i 

with her hand and then, she would call. 

“I’m leaving now.” she would say. And. I would scamper after her. 
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taunting her to race with me but she would not. 

I told my oldest brother. Dan. about the jetty and the old fishing shack 
near the tower and. one afternoon, he went with us. taking a fishing pole 
and some shrimp for bait. Rosanne went up to the tower and Dan and 
I went into the shack to look around. That was when he found the rope 
coiled in one corner. 

“Look. Rosanne.’’ I shouted. “Look what Dan found.” And. I was 
surprised and pleased when she walked down the dune toward us. She 
looked thoughtful for a moment and then she smiled at Dan and said 
softly* “Dan do you remember that old butterfly collection of mine?” 

Dan had admired and coveted it all summer and Rosanne knew it. 

“Yeah.” he said guardedly. 

Well, Rosanne said, her her eyes were bluer than I had ever seen them. 
“How about a trade? You give me that piece of rope and I’ll let you have 
my butterfly collection. All right?” 

I held my breath, waiting to see what Dan would do. It was an unfair 
bargain even in jest. The butterflies were one of Rosanne’s most prized 
possessions. 

Dan inspected his left hand minutely. 

“Well.’’ said Rosanne. “Is it a bargain?” 

Dan took a deep breath and looked her squarely in the eyes. 

It s a bargain, he said evenly. 

Rosanne took the rope and. crading it in her arms, walked away. She 
brought Dan the butterflies that night. 

The next day I started for the cove but she wouldn’t come with me. 

You go ahead.” she said. “I’ve got something else to do.” 

C , Sai cver y time I mentioned going to the cove and. finally. I 
stopped going altogether. It was no fun without Rosanne. 

. A’ ° •’ SfC mUcb a ^ tcr that. Occasionally, I watched her walk in 
follow j t! ° n .° .. l 6 C0VC * ® ncc * ta k*ng great care that no one saw me. I 
it Shr 1 10 j lsco ' crec I her standing atop the tower looking down into 
stiffen ^ nC ° UP ^ SaW mC 3nC *’ CV6n at a ^stance, I could see her body 

“Go away.” she yelled. 

•Grhom'’ b k ° Wi,dered at the hatred in her voice. 

Go home she shouted again. “Do you hear?” 

urned and walked away, tears burned my throat. 

us if we’d 'seen'h^ R ? Sanne S unclc camf acr °ss to our house and asked 
«s it we d seen her and we told him no. 

he asked - and in 

tage. C °° k °“ r heads but ’ 1 k«w. I Allowed him back to his cot- 


Mr. Barrow.” I ventured timidly. 
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He turned and peered through the darkness until he recognized me. 

"Yes. child?" he said. He could never remember my name. 

"Mr. Barrow, she may be down at the cove." 

He grabbed my shoulders and, kneeling, pulled me closer to him. 

“You mean that Rosanne might have gone down that way? 

"Yes. sir.” My voice shook. 

“Listen child. Did you see her go down that way?" 

"Yes. sir. She likes to go down to the old tower. 

He stood up and walked toward the cove and I watched until the dark¬ 
ness swallowed him up. Then I went back home, crawled under the front 

porch, and cried until I was exhausted. 

Dan told us what happened the next day. He had run into Mr. Barrow 
down on the beach and. together they went to the cove, but Rosanne was 
nowhere to be seen. They searched as best they could without a light ol 
any kind and. because Mr. Barrow was so worried, he finally called the 
state patrol and they came down to help in the search. At first they thought 
Rosanne might have drowned but. the partrolmen decided to inspect the 
tower once more and that was when they saw the rope, hitched aroun 
a stone near the summit and disappearing over the top. 

They borrowed the tallest ladder they could find and Dan climbed 
the twenty feet or more to the top and found her body still warm 
inside the bottom of the hollow tower. Her neck was broken. 

“1 guess she must have fallen." Dan said later. “I guess I should have 
told her that rope was old and might break. But how was I to know she d 
try a crazy trick like that?’ He made a futile gesture. 

"Darned idiot!” he said. , 

Earlv the next morning. 1 watched him leave the house with the butter¬ 
fly collection in a box under his arm and go down the beach. He came 

back for breakfast, empty-handed. 

That was the only summer that our family spent on the island. 

That—then, was the reason I hadn’t wanted to come back this year. 1 
sat on the kitchen floor and clenched my fists until I stopped shaking and 
then I stood up and ran out of the house and down to the beach. Asl 
turned toward the cove, my legs grew heavy under me and the blood 

pounded in my head. 

“Julie, Julie. Julie!” 1 screamed silently. 

1 tucked my head and ran harder, my feet padding softly on the damp 
sand. 

"Mother!” 

I lifted my head. Robin was running toward me down the beach. He 
threw himself against me and gulped for air. 

“Where is she?” I panted. 

He lifted his head and stared at me with dark, fear-filled eves, is ace 
was drained of color. 
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“She—fell,” he gasped. 

“At the tower?” 

He nodded silently. I gripped him by the shoulders until he winced. 

“Listen to me. Robin. Go back to the house. Dial Operator. Tell who¬ 
ever answers what happened and ask them to send an ambulance to the 
cove. And, hurry, son.” 

I gave him a shove and he struck out across the beach. Then. I turned 
and ran toward the tower. 

Julie lay at the base of it, her left leg twisted awkwardly beneath her. 
Her eyes were great wells of pain and bewilderment but she managed a 
faint smile. 

“I tried to climb it,” she whispered. “But the rope broke and I fell.” 

I looked up. From a jutting stone halfway up the tower, the broken 
rope swayed fitfully in the wind. 

I lay down beside Julie to shield her from the wind until the ambulance 
came. 


Consciousness Achieving 

The darkness of a room .. . 

all around, throwing a velvet cape across my shoulders 
and blackening the corners of the room . . . 
darkness . .. 

except for the lone bright candle flickering on the table*s narrow edge . . . 
burning on and on and dripping melted wax . . . 
throwing shadow-phantoms on the wall ... 

contrasting light and dark in grotesque tones and hideous shapes 

which dart at me from nowhere, then recede . • • 

and spring again from 

dark recesses where there*s evil born. 

The key . . . the key . . . my God, where is the key. ? 

And all I see are mirror reflecting doors . . . 
doors and doors and doors . . . 

a million doors that beckon me to come ... L 

to turn the knob and walk out free 
into the sun and rain again. 

Which is the door? 

The real door . . . the only one to open at my touch . . . 
which is the one? .. . Dear Cod 
this? ... or this? ... or this? 

No. . . 


only shadowed glass reflecting doors . 
Look out! Great God! 

The candle has gone out! 


. and only one is real. 


—By Charlye Wiggins 



A Present for Miss Simpson 

By Ann Godwin 

Karen walked slowly past the gaily lighted shops. The snow and ashes 
on the slippery sidewalks mingled into a mud of sickening gray, and her 
feet in huge galoshes made little slushing sounds. 

All about her the crowds jostled, and the merry tunes of Yuletide filled 
the air. A Santa with a cotton beard and supercilious air rang his bell with 
indifference, and a little boy viewed him from his father’s shoulder with 
contempt. 

“You ain’t a real Santa!” he jeered. "I bet you ain’t even a helper! 

The sickly light of the dying winter sun cast eerie shadows along the 
crowded walks. Karen lowered her head. She was tired. Cold and tired 
and homesick, and the wind that tugged playfully at her coat brought 
tears into her eyes. 

Karen turned the corner. An artificial wreath hung stiffly in the grin¬ 
ning doorway, and scraps of paper blew against her feet. She kicked them 
impatiently aside and mounted the stairs. Someone had scraped them free 
of ice and sprinkled them with ashes, and the grey color prevaded the 
dingy scene. 

Inside it was warm, but the rows of doors stretched bare and seasonless. 
Carefully she fitted her key into the lock, and the door swung inward. 
The room she had laughingly come to call her home seemed bare and love¬ 
less. The tiny tree which she had carefully trimmed seemed only a taunt 
of the yesterdays at Christmas. Sinking into a chair, she slipped off her 
shoes and closed her eyes. Christmas yesterday. That would be last year, 
before she dreamed of master’s degrees or Handle House, or hungry chil- 

dren who spoke in foreign tongues. # 

Sociology was such a vague term, and social work sufficient to satis y 
the students eternally curious as to the practical merits of your major. 
And here she was. B.A. degree in hand and a job at Handle House, where 
dozens of shuffling feet and running noses made life interesting, if not 
enjoyable. 

No. that wasn’t true. Karen rubbed her aching head. She loved her 
work. She loved the multitudes that crowded around her. their faces 
stained with the indelible grime of the city streets. She had laughed at 
their city pranks and had worn her mask and almost drowned in a tub ot 
rosy apples. She had chuckled secretly over a Standish named Garcia and a 
Priscilla whose given name was Conchita. 

But this was Christmas. There. She let herself whisper the word. Christ¬ 
mas. Noel. 
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It was Christmas. Last Christmas, and she stood on the beach with 
Dale and Linda, and they hunted among the rushes for the Holy Child. 
And Linda led the charge into the surf, and they swam far out in the fad¬ 
ing light, following the Christ Child's star. 

And then the carols around the campfire. All of her very favorites. The 
melodies had wafted on the balmy air until she was certain they had 
reached the very gates of heaven. And Christmas day. The parks were 
filled with laughing children, and the tropic foliage and red poinsettias 
blended in the happy scene. But that was last year. 

Here it was cold and grey. Here Christmas was inside, and the children 
chanted carols in another language. Here Christmas was stiff and formal. 

She shook herself, and rising, disappeared into her tiny kitchen where 
an enamel tea kettle whistled gaily. 

'‘Karen," she reprimanded herself. “I’m ashamed of you. You love these 
people. You've followed each one as they’ve grown since September. You 
want to share this holy week here with them.’' 


But she knew it wasn’t true. Deep in her heart she was greedy. Christ¬ 
mas was hers. Christmas should have English songs and southern skys 
and palms. Halloween and Thanksgiving . . . but not Christmas, and she 
remembered the angels in the pageant whose hair was black. Whose olive- 
colored ears held rings of gold. “Angels should have blond hair," she 
mused, and knew she was being the child she tried so desperately to sup¬ 
press. 

It was almost eleven when the timid knock came at her door. At first 
it seemed to be only the wind. Opening the door she found a small, cold, 
bedraggled Roberto. Fernandez. Diaz, Garcia—she could not remember. 
But Roberto remembered her, and his eyes were shy as he offered her his 
gift. 

It was wrapped in a colorful section of the Sunday paper and tied with 
a hard, green string. 

For you. Miss Simpson, he murmured, and overcome with shyness, 
he turned on his heels and fled down the narrow hall. Karen followed 
dose behind, but at the curb he melted into the starry night. 

Karen watched closely for a moment, but the bitter wind drove her 
once more to her room. The stillness, once broken, was unbearable, and 
rranged her gifts from home and sat Roberto's in the place of honor 


It w as a pitiful little package, but the string was the green of the marshe! 

Hr/ Prmg i “ ° mC an ,m P ulsc - she untied the unwieldy knot and 
drew aside the wrappings. 

to a aa T pa ^ m ‘ * ost ^ rom an ancient creche. The trunk was faded 

been cartful • Ut ^ ^ ronc * s wcre green and the tiny stand had 

been carefully glued m place by Roberto’s little brown hands. 
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Then she remembered. Roberto Diaz at the settlement house. His big 
brown eyes had been filled with wonder at a tropic Christmas and her 
pictures of the palms. 

“Are they Christmas trees?" he said, haltingly. 

Karen had smiled. “No." she had answered. “We have regular Christ¬ 
mas trees. But the palms are the ones I love. Green is my favorite color." 

She dropped the bright green string to the floor and cradled the tiny 
palm tree in her hands as a child would do. With her eyes closed, she 
could hear the wind. Smell the tangy salt breeze from off the ocean. 

“God rest ye merry gentlemen" sang the carolers passing by in the 
street. 

She had been unaware of them. Karen stepped to the window, the tiny 
palm clasped against her breast. 

“For Jesus Christ OUR savior is born this day/* she answered 


Fire Fantasy 

Beyond the pungent smoke that curls 

upward . . . wispy . . . ghost-like . . . 

trailing a slender finger through the chimney s soot . . . 

beyond the flame of the pine log 

dancing . . . fluttering . . . twirling . . . 

in its maddened trance . . . 

bowing , then sweeping apart, still dancing. 

hurled by no force known to itself . . . 

beyond all this I see a flickering face 

which whispers to me. sounding out 

the words with saddened sigh . . . 

and yet not mournful, but with wearied smile he speaks 
yet in no language I can understand. 

I strain my ears; my heart beats high . . . 
and then it fades, and flames 
burst all around where he had been 
as red as reddened roses 
dipped in blood. 

The darkened room is lit with golden flames 
reaching out their warmth into 
the night . . . and then I know . . . 

I know what he has said . . . 

and the depth of the glowing coals is very wise. 

—Char lye Wiggins 



Dear Editor: 


I just want to say a few words about Christmas—but then what can 
one really say about Christmas. Each person has his own feelings about 
it, and he reacts accordingly. To some it's families, friends, goodies, and 
a prevailing air of festivities; to others, especially the children, it’s Santa 
Claus and the bright toys around a glittering Christmas tree. And of 
course there are those tp whom Christmas is just another day—another 
day full of frantic preparation followed by a worn out feeling and the 
question of whether or not Christmas is worth all the bother. I think it’s 
fairly obvious that none of these ideas about Christmas is really the right 
one—but then who am I to say; for after all. I’m me. and I have my 
own ideas about Christmas too. 

As I look forward to the Christmas season I have mixed emotions con¬ 
cerning it. I m looking forward to it, naturally, because I enjoy the good 
times I have with my family and friends—the secrets, the excitement, the 
Christmas tree and other decorations. All that enters in. but there’s more 
too. There s that other feeling, the indescribable one that you can’t quite 
put your finger on. It comes when you are by yourself on the cold clear 
nights, and as you look at the stars you wonder “Why?” It comes when 
you are in the middle of a crowded department store buying gifts and 
suddenly you are awfre of what is coming out over the loudspeaker. 
“Silent Night , Holy Night , 

All is calm , All is bright . . 

Perhaps it comes to you when you go to church on Christmas Eve—the 
gleaming white altar, the candles—the sense of infinite majesty, awe. and 
omnipresence. Or maybe it comes with the lump in your throat when you 
look in the eyes of your parents after you've received the gift you’ve al¬ 
ways wanted, and you know it was meant for you because they loved you. 

That’s really it—because they loved you. or because of Love itself. 

Tk ,kn °n tW ° wbo WerC at tbc m * xcd U P age about Christmas. 

,* S ^ 1 P r °bably be the last Christmas before the truth about Santa Claus 
wi be revealed to them. This will be the last Christmas with “babies” 
ome. n a way its sad. I can remember how Christmas wasn’t Christ¬ 
mas without Santa Claus—or so I thought. As I grew older I gradually 
PVi * 1 rea,1 y Santa Claus who made Christmas seem like 

r . maS 1 \ nt . CVCn mattcr about a tree and presents. All that mat- 
for m W3S Y 63 ,Zatl0n tbat Christmas—that first Christmas—was meant 
reallv *!!*' CVer y bod V els * the whole wide world. All that 

power in rlY ° VC L ° Ve S ° grcat and woncIer ful that every other 

dwarfed bcsidc Love - G ° d ^ to - and 


Sincerely 
A Wesleyanne 


Perception 


Men call it Youth — 

Utopia, they seem to think; 

It wants a better word. 

The seeds are planted now. 

We only need to wait the sprouting of the Dragon's Teeth 
Sown by change, by blood, by God — 

Who knows? But there, so that 
We stand aghast and watch 
Benumbed our innards tick away — 

Laid bare by the Surgeon s knife. 

The stars were too hot to hold. 

One, by one we let them go and fell Icarus-like. 

Searching hurt, we saw below a cave, 

A niche, a refuge a trifle lower than our height 

And whimpering crept in. stooping to fit our bodies to the space. 

Thus, habitually we stand 

Until the last star glow fades away. 

Sisters , 

Are you with me? 

Or am I early old? 


—Jimmie Ruth Erskine 



By Harriet Hope 


A town lit by Christmas is a lonely world to a stranger, and Ivan wan¬ 
dered up and down the streets looking at the gaudy decorations with no 
gladness. A town lit by Christmas is a cruel world to a stranger when 
there is no loved one near for whom to buy a present, nor a warm room 
in which to spend a Christmas Eve. 

Soon the bells would chime in Christmas Day and the carolers would 
gather on the square in little groups to sing their happiness. The spirit 
would reach the passersby. infesting them like a contagious thing and 
spread to others. It would reach Ivan and go no further, for he was alone 
and could pass it to no one. 
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Ivan walked on and on. listening to the sound of his shoes as they 
slushed in the half-melted snow. He stopped for a minute in front of a 
department store window illuminated by green Christmas tree bulbs and 
pressed his wrinkled face to the glass. The snow was beginning anew: 
tiny particles blew into his white hair making it quite wet. They stung 
his cheeks and hands with timid relentless fury but even in their sting 
was a gayness of Christmas. 

The window showed a tree glittering majestically with ornaments and 
surrounded by presents. It was a beautiful tree, perfect even in its small¬ 
ness, yet it seemed to droop under the load of tinsel. Ivan smiled sadly 
to himself and thought about the tree. 

‘‘Poor thing.” he said in a soft whisper, “you are like me. Both of us 
are here waiting for someone or something to come when we know in our 
heart there will be nothing. You in bright clothes are wilting already 
from loneliness; I have only one empty room and a patched raincoat but 
I must go on. We two should be comrades.” 

Bells from a church somewhere in the distance began to ring, and Ivan 
benumbed by cold turned away. He would go back now to his room, to 
its bleakness and silence, to the only home left. Mrs. Preston and her 
family on the first floor of the building would still be awake celebrating 
the birth of a new Christmas Day and she would probably open her door 
as always when she hears his footsteps coming up the sagging steps. She 
would open her door and say, 

Merry Christmas, Mr. Ivan, and I hope it’ll be a happy one . . •" 

Her smiling face would expect a response and he would give it to her 
while thinking to himself. 

Have your Christmases. Mrs. Preston, you and your family together. 
I have had mine already with a tree in a window. Strangely enough, in 
the midst of all these people it was the only friend I found.” 

And Ivan would walk up the stair, each one creaking under his feet, 
back to the door of his room. 


Life 

High in a garden pagoda I sit. 

The breeze tangling my hair, 

ruming the pages of the open book in my lap. 

Before me stretches the world 

And in that world men strive for life. 


Life, my mind reflects, is what men make it. 
ror some it is the bitter wind 

Tearing constantly at their tattered garments, 
w hat fools these people are 
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Trying to warm themselves 
By wrapping their cloaks about them f 

Trying to shut out the bitterness and bareness of the world. 
But all their attempts are vain, 

For they are fighting against life, 

Not for it. 

Soon they will be as the trees in winter 
Naked and frigid , 

Without fruit. 


Life, my mind reflects, is what men make it. 
For some it is the radiant smile of a loved one 
Or the tiny candle that lights the darkest way. 
For others it is the faint ray of hope. 

Of faith, when all else seems lost. 

It is a mother's prayer 
And a father's blessing. 

It is freedom to laugh and play. 

To love and to be loved. 

It is sunshine and sky and earth and sea. 

It is toil and heartache. 

It is peace of mind. 

Life, my mind reflects, is what men make it. 

Jean Permenter 


Hurry - To God 

Black, red, yellow, white 
Cars with people rushing by. 
whizzing by. both day and night. 

Run, rush, faster, race — 

Hurry, hurry, rushed for time. 
Come and find a calmer place. 

Rest, peace, silence. God 
In the quiet soul are found. 
Follow in the path He trod. 

Hope, faith, kindness, love 
Give the soul an anchor fast. 
Give the spirit strength to move. 

—Ange Hinrichs 




Lidht Little Candl 


es 


By Joan Shapiro 


The candelabra gleamed and the candles shone through the frosty pam 
Tiny ripples of light danced on the snow, reflecting the twinkle of win¬ 
ter starlight. Ice-fringed trees bent low to the ground in silent worship ai 
two young faces bent over the candles and clear voices sang: 

Boruch Atto Adonoy. elohaynu melech ho 'olom, asher kidoshonu 
b’mitzoosov oitzivonu. I’hadlik ne’er shel Chanukkah. 

The strange words hung for a moment in the still December air. an 
echo of over two thousand years of tradition. They commemorated a 
day when God s right triumphed over might, a day called Chanukkah 
"The Feast of the Lights." 

Syria had conquered Judea: the Temple had been destroyed. The sur¬ 
vivors had fled the city, leaving it to the victors. They hid in the hills, 
determined to recapture Jerusalem: strengthened by their faith in God and 
in their earthly leader. Judas Maccabeus. “The Hammer". 

And in time, with Judas shrewd strategy (or was it God s hand?) 
i ic ew s id retake Jerusalem. Joyfully they set about fixing the city. 

. a ,! rSt ’ j C ^ cm Pk' ^ or they must thank God for the strength which 
had allowed a handful of men to defeat the forces of Syria. 

fin^ll' OUt * y they , bCnt t0 l ^ e tas * c ‘ Slowly the Temple was restored and 

. • / U ^. JS r<M l t0 reded,cat ed. They searched for the holy oil with 

ole air ° r "I * * J fternal the beacon that burns above each tem- 

"Let th t0 1 ° r l * " t0 ^ od and ce ^ e htate the beginning of Creation. 

Jttutat, ? \ y ,hm W - But (here was no ligh, .. 

J-rnsnl,™. fo . , h , oll hjd ^ by ^ ilmdm 

uke or lh ' m ” lv " to waiting right days. It would 

boy “ l< ” 8 “ 8 " «“ f '«” tht next dty. That sa,^ day. a little 

,ound on ' " n of 0,10nt !mj " " n ,h “ 

burn For or.trefli ,,ght ,am P- fve n though it could not continue to 
could worship and ^'’anT^nk,^ ^ ^ ,b " 

And the light burned for eight days. 

g. . * * * * 

Affo Adonoy ndl B/ p Sh j nC the Snow and voic « chanted: Boruch 

— whoZ, J!Z "‘ZtI ° U ' d ~ ^ 

ed u* to kindle the lights of Chanukk<Ih mandmer>t *' COmmand ' 
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By Marian Mustoe Barfield 


Carefully. Jane folded the towel and spread it over the top of the bar¬ 
rel. She took the ribbons out of her pocket, unrolled them, and laid them 
out flat on the barrel, smoothing them gently with her hands. She took 
the old flatiron off the top of the stove and spat on the bottom of it. The 
spittle bubbled up with a loud hissing sound. 

Slowly and carefully, Jane ironed the ribbons, her beautiful bright 
red silk ribbons. Her forhead knitted in a frown, and she held the tip of 
her tongue between clenched teeth. A wayward sunbeam came through 
a crack in the shed roof: and gently touched the center of her head, where 
the braids were drawn tightly from the straight part. . 

When the ribbons were free of wrinkles and lay, broad strips of shim¬ 
mering silk, Jane stopped. She folded them and put them in her pocket. 
Then she put out the small fire in the stove and put the iron back on the 
shelf. She hid the towel under the loose board in the floor, pushed the 
barrel against the wall, and started for the house. 

As soon as she stepped out of the shed. Jane could hear her brothers 
and sisters shouting in the front yard. As she rounded the corner o t e 
house she saw them. They were chasing a small underfed dog. poking t c 
animal with sticks and shouting gleefully. Even Bcnjie, who was on y 
two years old. had a stick, and was toddling after the others as ast as is 
unsteady legs would carry him. 

Jane ran up to them, and snatched the terrified dog from the ground. 
The little animal shivered in her arms, and she could feel its heard beating 
thunderously against her chest. 

“You leave him alone." she shouted at them. You re going to 
him if you keep on like that! Leave him alone! 
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Her oldest brother. Tod. raised his stick threateningly. 

“You put that dog down. Jane Stokes, before I hit you one. You’re 
always messin’ around in things that ain’t none of your business. Put him 
down I say!” 

“I will not.” said Jane defiantly. “Just you try and make me.” 

Just then a high thin voice came from the house. 

“You all stop that fussin* and come here. Tod. you put down that stick 
and Jane, you drop that dirty old dog. Sally. I thought I told you to look 
out for Benjie’s nose. Look at it. just runnin’ all over ever’where. Yon 
children don’t listen to nothin* I say.” 

The children turned toward the house, where a tall thin woman with 
sunken eyes and stringy hair stood in the doorway, clutching a ragged 
shawl to her flat chest. They dropped their sticks, and walked to the 
house. Sally wiping Benjie’s runny nose on her sleeve as she went. 

Jane waited until they were all inside, then ran quickly to the edge of 
pasture. She put dow n the dog. who stood looking up at her and whining 
piteously. 

“Run on now. doggie.” she said softly. “Run far away and find some 
nice people to live with.” 

She turned her back on the dog and started walking toward the house. 
In a few seconds she looked down and saw that the dog was trotting right 
beside her. looking up into her face. She knelt down beside him. 

“No. no. doggie.” she said sternly. “You can’t stay around here. If you 
do. they’ll just pester you again until they kill you. Now go on!” 

She gave him a sharp spank on the rear and headed him across the pas¬ 
ture. When she looked over her shoulder again, he was still standing there, 
his head cocked on one side, looking after her. 

She clapped her hands loudly. “Go on now.” she called. “Go on awav 
from here.” 

Finally he turned and started across the pasture, still looking back at 
her and whining. Jane walked slowly to the house. 

The house lurched drunkenly to one side where the foundations had 
given way. Once a long time ago it had been painted, but now the paint 
was old and grey, and patches of bare board showed through. The top 
of the brick chimney was crumbling, and there were blank spots on the 
roof where shingles were missing. 

The front porch sagged miserably at one end. and the ground under 
it was covered with broken bottles, old cans, and other refuse. On the porch 
railing were two straggly geraniums in tin cans, struggling for life. 

The house was like the people who lived in it. weatherbeaten. sagg^S 
with disillusionment, defeated. Jud Stokes had bought the house and land 
shortly after he married Emma Berry. They were young, and the desolate 
land offered them a challenge and a promise. But after years of poor crops- 
raised on poor land, the challenge had become a taunting defiance, and the 
promise had withered and died in the blazing Kansas heat. 
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Still they stayed on the farm, raising their seven children, and scraping 
what they could from the land. Time after time Emma had begged Jud 
to move to better land, but he flatly refused. 

“I ain’t goin’ to move nowhere.” he would say. in his dry voice, ‘if 
it’s the Lord’s will, we’ll make good on this here land some day. and if 
it ain’t, we wouldn’t do no better anywhere’s else. So hush talkin’ about 
movin’. We’re stayin’ right here." 

So the children had grown up on the desolate Kansas plain, knowing 
nothing but poverty and hardship. From their parents they had inherited 
a feeling of hopelessness that made them shrug their shoulders and say. 
“What’s the good of tryin’? It ain’t goin* to get you nothin but a kick 
in the seat." 

Jane was the middle child: she was eight years old. Something strange 
had happened when Jane was conceived, something none of the family 
could understand. Jane was different, she was not like the others, and 
they neither liked nor trusted her. She didn’t like them either, that was 
plain to see. She despised their crudeness and poverty: she was ashamed 
of her family for not trying to better themselves. She hated their ragged 
clothes and their rough manners, and took great pains to make herself 
look neat and clean. She washed and ironed her own clothes carefully, 
and every morning plaited her long black braids tightly, until the corners 
of her eyes were slanted up with the strain. 

To the other children Jane was like a stranger, she was not one of them 
They had decided among themselves that she was not really their sister: 
she was someone else’s child that their parents had taken to he their own. 
They sneered at her openly, and called her “Your Highness’. Their mother 
tried to stop them from teasing Jane, but she found it hard. The girl was 
her own child, but she understood her no better than the rest. 

When Jane started to school she found a world which she had never 
known at home. In the schoolroom voices were low and kind, they did 
not shout or scream. At first she had been too ashamed of her plain 
clothes and bare feet to do much, but she soon forgot her shame in the 
exciting experience of learning. How she loved it! She sometimes closed 
her eyes and sniffed deeply, smelling chalk dust and book smell, and the 
indefinable aroma of school. She felt that if she kept her eyes closed and 
smelled long enough she would absorb all the knowledge and learning in 
the world. 

Jane loved her teacher. Miss Chambers was young and pretty, and she 
smiled kindly at even the naughtiest children. She loved teaching, and in 
the wonderful way of a good teacher, she made the children love learn¬ 
ing. even those who had thought they had no interest in school. She al¬ 
ways wore neat clothes in bright soft colors that made Jane s heart sing 
with pleasure. All her clothes were faded to the same greyish shade, and 
bright colors always gave her a feeling of happiness. 
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One day Miss Chambers sent Jane into the cloakroom during the his¬ 
tory lesson to get a box of chalk. As she turned to leave the cloakroom. 
Jane knocked Miss Chambers’ coat from its hook onto the floor. She bent 
over to pick it up. and as she did so. a brighty figured silk scarf slipped 
from the pocket. Jane grabbed it before it could fall onto the floor. The 
scarf was figured in red. blue and aqua, and was as light as a cobweb. 
Jane had never felt anything so soft before. 

She replaced the coat on the hook, and rubbed the scarf slowly against 
her cheek, feeling its sleek smoothness. A faint odor of perfume came from 
it, and she stood, enchanted with its beauty, the chalk completely for¬ 
gotten. Suddenly the voice of Miss Chambers interrupted her dreams. 

“Jane, can t you find the chalk? Oh, I see you found it.” She looked 
at Jane closely. “Is that my scarf you have?* 

‘Yes Ma’am,’ replied Jane, blushing hotly. She turned and. folding 
the scarf neatly, put it back in the coat pocket. She was terrified for fear 
Miss Chambers would think she was stealing it. 

I was just looking at it.” she said, staring at the floor. “It’s so pretty 
and soft.” 


Miss Chambers knelt down and took Jane's hand in hers. “You like 
pretty things, don t you Jane?’ she said softly. 

Yes Ma am. said Jane, glancing up at her. “Someday I’m going to 
have a pretty scarf like that one.” 

“I’m sure you are,” said Miss Chambers. “But, Jane.” as she lifted the 
girl s chin so she could look into her black eyes, “Remember that there 
are some people who make their own beauty, even in the midst of ugliness. 
You are one of those people. Jane. Don’t you ever forget it.” 

They stared at each other solemnly for a moment, the young intense 
teacher, and the small shabbily clothed girl. Then Miss Chambers stood 
up swiftly, and took the chalk box from Jane’s hand. 


Come on. now.” she said briskly. “On to the history lesson!” 

At Christmas each room in the school had a party, complete with 
rec an re res ments. Jane had never seen such splendor: she was wid 

C JL W |!I r°u dC u At h ° me Christmas wa * just like any other day. One 
dinne h made SOme extra mon ey they had had a goose f< 
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and delight. 

There, gleaming against the paper, were two broad strips of shimmer¬ 
ing crimson silk. Slowly, she lifted them from their wrappings, and held 
them in her hands. The silk was smooth and cool against her skin. She 
felt a prickling at the back of her neck, and the tears of joy started in her 

eyes. 

“Do you like them. Jane/’ said a voice. She looked up and saw Miss 
Chambers standing beside her. smiling. 

“Oh. yes.” Jane breathed. “They’re beautiful. They’re just beautiful/’ 

“I thought you would.” said Miss Chambers. “Come on now and play 
some games with the rest of the children.” 

On the way home from school that afternoon. Jane walked slowly with 
her hand in her pocket, and felt the smooth bump made by the ribbons. 
The other children ran on ahead, and let her walk alone, as she usually 
did. She wondered whether or not she should show the others her present. 
She felt sorry suddenly for her three sisters. Sally and Annie’s teachers had 
given them pencils, and Florrie had gotten a package of paper from hers. 
They would probably never have anything as pretty as Jane’s ribbons 
all their lives. 

She thought for a moment of showing the ribbons to them: of sharing 
them. Then she thought of Tod. If Tod found out about the ribbons he 
would take them away from her. Tod always made fun of her about lik¬ 
ing pretty things, and once when she had found a piece of brightly col¬ 
ored glass, he had twisted her arm until she gave it to him. Tod must not 
find out about her ribbons. Her hand closed automatically over the small 
package in her pocket as she thought of a way to keep him from knowing. 

Every day after that, when the children had gotten home from school. 
Jane slipped into the shed behind the house when no one was watching 
her. Once there, she kindled a small fire in the washroom stove, spread a 
towel she had sneaked from the house over a barrel, and ironed her rib¬ 
bons. 

She was very careful not to get the iron too hot and scorch the ribbons, 
and when she had gotten all the wrinkles out she folded them and put 
them in her pocket. When she got in the house she hid them in a small tin 
box she kept under her bed. and the next day she took them to school with 
her. In the school restroom she tied them in great crisp bows on the ends 
of her braids. 

As soon as the bows were in place. Jane became another person. She 
was no longer poor Jane Stokes, but was Jane somebody-else. the daughter 
of a rich man. She had a bed at home covered with white satin, and new 
hair ribbons for every day of the year. All of them were red. because that 
was her favorite color. 

One day Jane was in the shed ironing her ribbons. She finished them 
both and put them on the table behind her while she folded the towel 
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and put away the iron. She heard a noise behind her and whirled around 
to find that Tod had come into the shed so quietly that she had not heard 
him. and was standing by the table, her precious ribbons in his hand. 

“So this is what you been doin’ out here so much.” he said with a leer. 
“I thought you was actin’ mighty secret about something.” 

Jane stood perfectly still, the iron still in her hand. She could feel the 
blood pounding in tbe side of her head. 

“You give me those ribbons. Tod. They were a Christmas present from 
my teacher. Give them to me. please." She stretched out her hand, and Tod 
laughed. 

“Ain’t you polite all of a sudden.” he jeered. “Please, she says. A pres¬ 
ent from your teacher, were they? Did she think they were good enough 
for Your Highness?" 

He turned suddenly and darted out into the yard. Jane stood in the 
shed for a minute then slowly followed him. She knew he would be wait¬ 
ing outside for her. waiting to tease and torment her. Her mind raced, 
searching for a solution to her problem. What could she do to make Tod 
give her back her ribbons? 

He was standing halfway between the shed and the house, and when 
he saw her come out of the shed he dangled the ribbons between two fin¬ 
gers and shouted. Hey. Your Highness! Come get your pretty ribbons 
if you can!" 

She ran up to him and snatched at the ribbons, but he pulled them 
out of her reach just in time. 

'Tod. please give them to me.” she begged. 

Why, Your Highness, don’t be so selfish." he laughed. "You have had 
these here ribbons ever since Christmas, and I ain’t once seen them before, 
t ink it s my turn to have them for awhile. You know what I’m goin' 

to do with them? I’m goin’ to make me a belt out of them. Won’t that 
be pretty?" 

Swiftly, he knotted the ends of the two ribbons together, crushing the 

smooth silk and getting grease marks on it. Then he started to tie them 
around his waist. 


Jane stood in horrified silence, and watched as Tod destroyed her rib- 
ons. She was too sick at heart to cry. too hurt to make any sound. Hei 
she realized that she still held the flatiron in her right hand. Like a sleep 
blood surged sluggishly through her veins, and she felt dizzy. Suddenly 

. k S u t0 °^ l . wo sle P s forward, and without conscious effort o< 
thought, threw the iron as hard as she could at Tod. 

iron J«K n0t * i afd ° r f ° rCeful b!ow ’ was small and the 

Died to Ik”"' 45 S °° n aS U StrUCk thC fr ° nt of his head - Tod crum ‘ 

and oull H 8 k° U ^ d and lay there ' Pale 3nd si,ent ' Jane leaned over him 

straiohtenrf/ ° 'u' C ™ mp,ed r,bbons from around his waist. As she 
straightened up she could see the ugly blackish lump beginning to rise 
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on his forehead. 

Suddenly Jane was snatched around by a frantic hand. She saw that 
her mother had run out from the house, and all her brothers and sisters 
had followed her. They had probably seen everything that had been 
going on between Jane and Tod. 

“You’ve killed him! You’ve killed him!” screamed Jane’s mother, shak¬ 
ing her violently. She threw herself on the boy’s still body, and cried 
hysterically. 

“Tod. Tod. my baby,” she cried. “Wake up. for God s sake! Open 
your eyes. Tod. My poor baby, my poor baby!” 

Jane stood, numb and unfeeling, beside her mother and Tod. She looked 
at her brothers and sisters and saw that they were staring at her with 
terror-filled eyes. She stared back at them, and they shrank away from her. 

“I’m glad I hit him.” she said quietly. “He ruined my ribbons. She 
held up the ribbons. “Look at them.’’ she shouted. “He ruined them! 

She turned suddenly and ran across the pasture into the woods, away 
from her screaming mother and the still form of Tod. away from the 
frightened eyes of the others. She clutched the greasy crushed ribbons to 
her chest and ran. deeper and deeper into the woods. Her breath came in 
short painful gasps, and her flying braids caught on twigs and branches, 
still she ran on. 

Finally she could not run another step. Her heart pounded crazily in 
her breast, and her lungs felt as if they were being ripped apart. She threw 
herself down on a pile of leaves under a tree, and sucked in huge breaths 
of air. Then she was overcome with sobs: they came upon her in a rush, 
and she buried her face in the leaves and sobbed uncontrollably. 

After a long time, the sobs ceased, and she lay still, her shoulders twitch¬ 
ing. 

“1 won’t stay there another minute,” she thought. “I 11 go away some¬ 
where. I’ll run away and find a better place to live.” 

She rolled over and sat up. The ribbons were still clutched in her hand 
streaked with grease and tears, a damp soggy crimson wad. She looked 
at them for a moment. 

“I have to go back to the house,” she said aloud. I can t leave right 
now. I have to go back to the house and see if Tod is all right. 

She stood up. and smoothed her rumpled dress. 

“I ll go someday though,” she said, half to herself, half to the woods. 

1 II go someday, and I’ll never come back.” 

She stood for a minute, looking at the soiled ribbons in her hand. Then 
she knelt, and with a broken twig, dug a small hole in the dirt. In tie 
hole she put the ribbons, and slowly she filled it up. Then she scattere 
leaves and moss over it. until it would have been impossible to find where 
it had been dug. 

Then she stood up. turned, and started back tow f ard the house. 



My Christmastime 


Sprigs of Holly, 
Hearts are Jolly. 
Day in snow. 

Love a glow. 

Bells that chime 
It's Christmastime. 

Lights of red. 
Bobbing heads. 
Children’s cries. 
Mincemeat pies. 
Bells that chime. 
It's Christmastime. 


Santa's face. 
Shawls of lace, 
Toys of wood. 
Doing good. 

Bells that chime. 
It’s Christmastime. 

Songs that ring. 
Voices sing. 

Gifts that please. 
Arms that squeeze. 
Bells that chime. 
It’s Christmastime. 


Turkey dressing. 

Smells caressing. 

Mistletoe, 

Hearts that know, 

Bells that chime. 

It’s Christmastime. 

—Jane Howard 
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Can Slie Make A Cherry Pie? 

By Ann Godwin 

It was Christmas vacation, but the sun was as hot as late October. It 
always gets hot for Christmas. Florida weather is unpredictable as all get 
out. but you can always depend on it being a scorcher the week before 
Christmas. I guess it was the unexpected heat that made me think that 
Mother and Dad were having it out as I came out on the sunny porch 
where we always eat breakfast when it’s warm. Mother was chattering 
on in a manner that wouldn’t have convinced a baby, and Dad was fling¬ 
ing his arms in a wild effort to convince her that he was convinced. 

“And it isn’t as though I’d be deserting you.” Mother was saying. 
“Why Lynn has done it plenty of times with me here.” 

“What?” I said, reaching across the table for a sugar doughnut. 

“Not before breakfast, dear.” Mother said, dutifully, rescuing the pastry 
en route. Dad sat staring at the front page of the paper. 

“And after all. dear, it is for a worthy cause . . 

“All right.” Dad answered, finality in his tone and gesture. “I’m sure 
the girls and I can manage.” 

“What?” I demanded, licking the sugar from my fingers. 

“Lynn, go wash your hands.” boomed my Father. 

“Now. Edgar, don’t be cross. Don’t take it out on the child just be¬ 
cause you’re upset about tonight.” 

“Really. Mary. I . . .” 

But Mother wasn’t listening. “Lynn, dear.” she said smiling her please- 
do-me-a-favor smile. “I want you and Geraldine to fix supper for your 
father tonight. You’re both old enough and it should be fun. I m sure 
you won’t have the least bit of trouble.” Mother said in her off-hand 
manner, as though all I had to do was flick a magic wand, and presto, 
dinner. 

I looked across the table at Geraldine. With her it would be more like 
half-handed. 

“You’ll help her. won’t you dear?” Mother prattled on. 

Geraldine smiled a sort of half-smile between the loops of brown 
hair that framed her face, and kept on reading the Morning Star . I wasn t 
at all convinced of her competence. 

Not that I don’t like Gerry: don’t get me wrong. She’s my only sister 
and smart as a whip. She’s the only girl physics major at her college back 
fast, and almost the only girl at the whole school. I m sure the prettiest, 
for most women scientists are rough and boyish. I guess. The girl Gerrv 
brought home at Thanksgiving was. anyway. 
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But not Gerry. She's tall and slim, and her loops of hair would cur! 
if she'd take time to brush them. Her eyes are nice too; only she never 
takes her glasses off except to sleep. She doesn't really need them, but says 
it's too much bother to hunt them up when she wants them. I think she 
must feel they shut out other people, like windows, or blinds, because 
she never looks at you.Sort of, well, sort of through you, as though she 
couldn’t be bothered with you. Not in a proud way. but in a dreamy 
way that makes Bud Lester mope around when Gerry is at home. But 
Gerry doesn't know anything else exists besides college and books. 

She's always been that way. I remember once we left her to watch th* 
roast. Why we could smell it burning when we turned in the driveway. 
There sat Gerry on the porch lounge, her long legs tucked under her, por¬ 
ing over some book on electricity. 


“Why do you think you are. anyway? Edison?” my Father had yelled. 
Gerry just sat there, but I do believe, looking back, she was a little more 
scared than I gave her credit for then. However, she calmly unwound her 
legs and walked past us into her room. Dad was just exploding when 
Mother returned from the kitchen to announce that Gerry had turned 
the burner to high instead of low. Not forgetting the roast entirely granted 
her immediate pardon, but she stayed in her room all day. I remember 
because Mother lectured Dad on how sensitive Gerry was. Dad gave up 
right then. I guess, because he never raised his voice to Gerry after that. 

She was always like that—apart. We were never very close. I liked 
trees, molasses cookies, kitchens, marbles, and recess. Gerry liked books, 
attics, old radio tubes, and algebra. But she’s a wonderful sister, and I’d 
fight anyone else that tried to say she’s funny. I guess she is. 

I came back to my place at the table. My mind did. I mean, and I 
. ** °wn my eggs. Gerry s still lay untouched on her plate. I won* 
ered how it must feel to never be where you were. To always havt 

• J* nn I *°”' ew ^ erc *!**• I sat there priding myself on such a deep ques¬ 
tion. but I didn’t have time to enjoy it. 

. 7?" S ir,s u co ™ ^y." Mother called from the kitchen. She said “girls". 

• n ° W * mc * * Crushed my sugary fingers across the seat of 

my jeans and left Gerry alone with the paper. 

me will f f Crn00n W ° re ° n *^ e * lous< bad a death-like stillness that made 
arlunHT 7 r °° m t0 an ° ther 1 don t know why. Just checking 
There weJnv” ev *" was hfd up the lunch things without being told, 
a ^ reason 77 We sandwiches and milk, whkb was 

Z“Zd n", 'T inSid '- 1 The sun’s rays began .. 

hit Ih. f u “ ' P ,°' <h fin.Hr- I heard the evening paper 
•Ze^'i'Z ”' h ' f " !t «» ««■'<• have ,o he mine 
hammock, and I ™ i a ere was no movement from the figure on the 
volume. U SW * Jt She Was dee P , y buried in a leather-bound 
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“Gerry,” I called a little louder. “Had you thought of anything for 
supper? I mean it’s 4:30, and we ought to allow lots of time for mistakes 
and such.” I’m not afraid of Gerry, but my words always tumble over 
each other when I talk to her. 

She snapped the book shut and looked at me with that faraway look 


in her eyes. 

“With today’s modern devices and the complete details set down in 
the cookbooks, there is absolutely no excuse for mistakes.” 

She sounded convinced, and I agreed mutely as I followed her into 
the kitchen. 


"We - re going to have tossed salad, green limas. salmon croquettes, and 
scalloped potatoes.” she announced in a competent voice. ”A totally bal- 
anced and appetizing meal." 

“Dad doesn’t like scalloped potatoes.” I ventured. “Let’s just mash 
them up.” But Gerry wasn’t listening. She was already thumbing through 
Mom’s cook book. It was as new as the day she had received it from Aunt 
Selma for a wedding gift. Mother cooked what we liked, and by her 
special method. I wondered why none of this particular trait had rubbed 
off on Gerry. But I kept quiet. My last innocent question concerning 
my fiery red hair had brought on a two-hour lecture on long-eared rab 
bits and pink-and-white four-o’clocks. Gerry likes biology, too. 


“You may fix the salad. Lynn.” she said crisply. But it wasn’t mean 
like. Gerry just likes labs. She was just being efficient. I grabbed a knife 
and bowed out gracefully. On the back porch I settled myself with a woo 
en bowl and vegetables and began to chop. 

I watched Gerry silently. Somehow she seemed not to notice me. The 
tea went easy. Almost anyone can boil water and pour it over tea ags. 
Even Gerry. 

“Lynn.” she said. Please run down to Cox’s for a loaf of bread. 
Some of her confidence was slipping. I could tell because she said p ease 


The twilight seemed to rush in after the sunset. I set the table, and 
six o’clock I had chopped a head of lettuce, two tomatoes, half a CUCUf " 
ber. and my thumb. Having thus proved myself. I sat in exi e, two 
aids on my split nail and a tourniquet around my wrist. 

The tea was thick and black from sitting too long. Gcrr\ * 
but she cut me short. I looked around at the fruits o er e or s 
croquettes sat on the drainboard beside the ever increasing pi c ° s . 
and cups. The one croquette was burned a deep brovsn. c ° . 

crumbled and fallen apart, so that the whole effect was that o 


of charcoal in a pan of sawdust. 

"Maybe with catsup/’ Gerry said, but I was doubtful. 
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Mother always said frozen foods were invented for beginners, but Ger¬ 
ry’s limas reminded me of the shell collection in the library. There was 
a yellow blob of butter in the center and a generous sprinkling of pepper, 
but they were still frozen bard inside. 

The funniest thing of all was the potatoes. And that wasn’t really 
funny, because it was my fault. 

’Lynn.’’ Gerry had said. ‘What can I do to thicken this?” And she 
spooned the thin, milky sauce over the potatoes. 

Mother always uses flour to thicken stuff.” I said, proud that my years 

of haunting kitchens were good for something. “Of course, you know_” 

but it was too late. Gerry had sprinkled flour across the casserole. 

I stood horrified as the sticky, lumpy paste appeared across the top. 
Little beads of sweat broke out along Gerry’s lip and forhead. but her 
voice was steady when she said. “We’ll just put the cheese on over it. The 
lumps will steam out. Don’t you think?” Her voice was reduced to a plea. 

1 nodded, but I had my doubts. 

. L C .?«, d00r slammed and 1 ran to the window. “It’s Dad.” I called 
back. We can put dinner on the table now.” But Gerry had disappeared. 

ill too k a * on R timc t0 find her. I guess I knew she was in her room 
all along. I just hated to call her. 

lv ooen^H rk 1 and ta PP ed HgHtly on her door. “Gerry.” I slow- 

the window. C ^ * r °° m W * # dark ' bUt 1 C ° U,d Sec her sittin 8 befo " 

st 1 ,,And " —•* •“* 

like to come" T^f " f ° ^ mack s ^ or some ‘ ce cream. Maybe you’d 
oh boy” V ' r6al de,isH hamb “tgcrs and French fries-boy. 

,a id!*"/’m "no t^ udTgoocTas 3 "^irl^am U’’ S t "1 ^ '‘ Ly " n " t 
me. but deep into my eyes. 8 ^ n ° ° nR<fr lookcd through 

“You’re not so bad.” I beoin 

t Began. You re just out of practice.” 

or'13 r d r d r 5 " m,d pi,> ” d - " d ° ^ *» r 

G°, Zd i “ T"' 17 ' “r *> if i did.-, m „„ 

sh, dusted her cheeknhhVowAr^d^ddd* 17 ‘r 

“Ua», your .peer her," £££ ** » b " 

•> minute I was afraid- I k P M 8 . . WOn ( need tbe menu.” For 

bream, a , mi |, ' M “ b, "‘ b ' B ™ f.nn, look on her fate 

inside. My sister Pmr ”' f ' A " d 1 ,qU '' z,d <l»se 


The Star 

I stood and watched a falling star 
Slip down the awesome wall of night, 
Its pinions wisps of fading light . 

Its resting place a valley far. 

Its path beset by unknown strife. 

I saw its feeble flame expire, 

Its splendor die as common fire. 

And yet it strangely touched my life. 

I watched it falling. helpless, frail, 
And found the comfort that I sought. 
For insight to life's deeper thought 
Comes often when we seem to fail. 

One fallen star; how much more we. 
When for an instant in our flight. 
Though failing to extinguish night. 
Illumine paths that lead to Thee. 

—Ann Godwin 


There Are No Stars in Darkness 

There are no stars in darkness . . . 
only mist 

which strains and swirls 
making the visible invisible 
and the invisible visible 
to the naked eye . 

There are no stars in darkness . . . 
only arcs and curves 

which, luminous, drift through infinite space . . . 
through nebulae-like clouds 
milk-white against the black. 

And darkness swirls . . . 
a velvet cape to enclose its secrets 
within the folds. 

rhere are no stars in darkness . . . 

no pole-star to guide the infinite whorls of thought . . . 
no center to direct order to the gigantic ... 
only a monstrous abyss of depth and a heaven of height 
and a width beyond the known dimensions. 

There is only chaos 

for light is born with order. 

There are no stars in darkness. # . 

—Charlye Wiggins 




